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For the Free Presbyterian. 
Rev. JoserH Gorpon, 

Dear Sir—The following reply. was written 
immediately after Mr. Bradford’s letter, to which 
it refers, appeared in your. paper. But owing 
to my position, and believing that when the pre- 
sent political excitement shall have subsided, the 
public mind as well as that of Mr. Bradford, 
will be more open to conviction, I concluded to 
withhold it till after the presidential election, 
The principles involved in the discussion will 
then be the same that they are now. The in- 
calculable importance with whieh the subject 
of ethical responsibility is fraught, is too ob- 
vious. to be overlooked, and its investigation 
seems.appropriate. and desirable. This reply 
is lengthy, it is true, but the subject is not 
half exhausted. And if I have not greatly mis- 
taken the character of your readers, lengthy as 
it is, it will be read, with interest. 

Yours yery truly, 
§§ Sam’. McFarvanp. 


anion] 
Wasuinaton, Pa., Aug. 20, 1856 
Rev. Arthur B. Bradford : 

Dear Sir—Owing to the position in which I 
have been placed by the Syracuse Convention 
it was not my intention to appear before the 
public through the papers, but as you have/ 
thought proper to address me publicly through 
the columns of the press, in reply to a private 
letter which you had received from me, in an- 
swer to one previously received from yourself, 
I feel called upon to notice that reply, through 
the same medium. 

As you say that you “stand on the Syracuse 
Platform,in principle,” and as you stand on the 
“ wall.of Zion, as a-watchmap,”’ I shall. address 
you as a Christian abolitionist... And while I 





shall feel constrained. to. speakiplainly. of your. 


political position, towards ,yourself. personally, 


fer whom I entertain the most kindly feelings, 
I shall be governed by Christian courtesy. 
After presenting several phases of the Presi- 
dential contest, you say, ‘In view, therefore, of 
the times, and the issues now pressing upon us, 
and only as a means to an ultimate end, I think 
that I ought to vote the Republican ticket.” — 
Abolitionists hold that slavery is an enormous, 
unconstitutional, illegal sin, which:should be 
immediately and unconditionally abolished.— 
Christianity requires us, constantly, to aim at 
the immediate overthrow of all. kinds» of sin. 
Col. Fremont, the “standard bearer’ of the 
Republican party, declares that he is “‘ inflexi- 
ble in the belief that it (slavery) ought not to be 
interfered with, where it now exists. under, the 
shield of law.” 


at once arises, is there any such thing as an 
established moral principle, a fixed standard of 
moral obligation? If so, what is that stand- 
ard? You will of course admit that ‘there’ is 
such a standard, and that that standard is the 
divine Will; and that Will is, that slavery 


With this view of the subject the question] 


I am aware of the popular phrase, “ circum- 
stances alter cases.”” But circumstances do not 
alter principles. For if they do, then God him- 
self is governed by circumstances, . which i ia ab- 
surd. 

We might close here, but it is proper to. no- 
tice some of your positions, more in detail than 
we otherwise should do, in order to expose the 
false assumptions and false arguments into 
which good men are ‘unconsciously betrayed, 
who depart from the true standard, to wander 
in the delusive paths of Expediency. , 

You assume that, “we are not called upon 
to choose between evils, as was the case in for- 
mer elections.” To vote the Republican ticket, 
you say, “is not doing evil that good may 
come.” This is surely a mistake, ‘inadvertantly 
made, of ceurse. Fremont occupies precisely 
the same ground, in relation to the slavery 
question, which was occupied by Henry Clay. 
Fremont says he is “ inflexibly opposed to the 
extension of slavery on this Continent.” Clay 
said, “no earthly power could induce him to 
vote for the extension of slavery where it does 





should be immediately abolished. Hence it is 
manifest that, in coming to the conclusion that 
you ought to vote the Republican ticket, you 
are not governed by that standard, For you 
make ‘the times and the issues,’ instead of that 
Will, the rule of duty. 

In order, however, that we may the better 
understand each other, let the case be}'thus 
more fully stated. Buchanan is opposed to 
interfering with slavery, either in the States or 
Territories. Fremont is opposed to interfering 
with slavery in the States, but in favor of ex- 
cluding it from the Territories. Smith is in 
favor of abolishing it in the States, and exclud- 
ing it from the Territories. As an abolition- 
ist, you believe Smith is right and both the oth- 
ers wrong. But—yes—that same old “ but,” 
which always stands in the way of reform—but 
Smith cannot be elected. If Buchanan should 
be elected, the consequence will be, Kansas will 
be aslave State. Therefore, wide the circum- 
stances, ought we not to vote forj’Fremont ?— 
Should we not do all the good we can? Is not 
“ half'a loaf better than no bread?” And is 
not this precisely your position? If so, you 
are not governed by principle, you are not 
governed by a standard, you are not governed 
by God’s Will, but you are governed by cir. 

cumstances and consequences, Which are very un- 
safe criterions of duty. For circumstances are 
variable, and consequences are in the hands of 
Him who controls resu!ts, not according'to the 
expedients and devices. of worms of ‘the dust, 
put according to the counsel of His’own will.” 





not exist.” Fremont says, “I am inflexible in 
the belief that slavery ought not to be inter- 
fered with where it now exists.” Olay enter- 
tained the same belief. And when were we 
ever called upon to choose between greater 
evils than Clay and Polk? And when were 
we ever called upon to do a greater “evil that 
good might come,” than when called upon to 
vote for 2 man who is inflexibly opposed to in- 
terfering with one of the most gigantic crimes 
on earth ? 

To illustrate still further, let us suppose that 
there are but two candidates, Smith and Fre- 
mont. In that case, would you not think it a 
great evil to vote for Fremont? Certainly you 
would. And still the evil of voting for him 
now, when there are three or four candidates, 
is precisely the same that it would be were 
there but two. The difference is not in the 
amount of evil, but in the hope, in the one case, 
of overbalancing the evil, by the greater amount 
of good. And pray, what is that but doing 
evil that’ good. may come ?!* This seems so 
plain, that “ those who run may read.” ; 

You assume that the Republican movement 
“is the beginning of the work we propose to 
finish, either by a decree of the Supreme 
Court that slavery is illegal, unconstitutional 
and void, or by an act of Congress abolishing it 
as a nuisance and a curse.” The work of which 
you speak, the Republicans neither propose to 
begin nor to finish: “On the contrary they de- 
clare’ by ‘their ‘standard bearer,’ and in a variety 





of other ways, that they intend the very reverse. 
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You assume that “ the enterprise for abolish- 
ing American Slavery, which twenty years ago 
appeared like a cloud above the horizon, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, has at length covered 
the heavens.” This figure, so far from being 
a representation of the fact with regard to the 
Republican movement, instead of an abolition 
cloud covering the heavens, there is nothing to 
be seen but the mere vapor of non-extension, 
hovering in the horizon over Kansas. 

You assume that, “if any men in the land 
have cause for self-gratulation to-day, it is those 
original abolitionists who began the great work 
which is now culminating to a point.” To this 
I reply, that if any men in the land have cause 
to mourn, they are those original abolitionists 
who began the great work, because they now 
see so many of their original co-workers aband- 
oning that great work, for the phantom of non- 
extension. 


You assume that “ now we have before us as 
citizens really two parties, but three tickets.” — 
This is a sad mistake. For the abolition party 
is quite as distinct from the Republican party, 
as the Republican party is from the Democra- 
tic. There is in fact a fundamental, a ‘radical’ 
difference. For the Republican party, from its 
commencement, has labored much and earnest- 
ly, in all their primary meetings, their State and 
National Conventions, either directly, or indi- 
rectly and directly, (in all cases except the No- 
minating Convention,) as well as by their lead- 
ing presses and public speakers, to show that 
they are net only not abolitionists, but that they 
are utterly opposed to abolition. And Fre- 
mont, in a letter read with great applause, at 
the Convention which nominated him, declared 
that he is inflexibly opposed to interfering with 
slavery where it exists. And the Convention 
actually adopted his sentiment, by nominating 
him, and publishing his letter with the proceed- 
ings of the Convention,—whereas abolitionists 
hold that slavery is a great sin, which ought to 
be immediately abolished. 


In view, therefore, of the whole Republican 
movement, instead of saying, as you did say, 
that the Nominating Convention “showed its 
wisdom in not saying what we would not do if 
put in possession of the Government, would it 
not have been nearer the truth to have said that 
it thus showed its cunning? Was it not a 
cunningly devised scheme to beguile such abo- 
litionists as have not sufficient capacity to com- 
prehend the whole Republican movement, as 
well as to accommodate those who wished for 
& plausible excuse for uniting with an “ availa- 
bie” party 2? However that may be, there was 
no occasion for declaring what they would not 
do, because their nominee bad been sufficiently 
explicit in this particular, in his letter to which 
we have just referred. 


You say that you “stand on the Syracuse 
Platform in principle, but can discern, in the 
Republican Platform, nothing which, by voting 
for, would compromise your principles as an 
abolitionist.” Had you not overlooked Fre- 
mont’s letter, already referred to, as published 
in the proceedings, in connection with the Plat- 
form, as well as the whole Republican move- 
ment, you would have discerned an abundance 
to prove that by thus voting you must necessa- 
riy compromise your principles. 





One reason why you think it the duty of abo- 
litionists to vote the Republican ticket “ now,” 
instead of the abolition ticket, is, that the for- 
mer may, and the latter cannot be elected. To 
make either success or defeat the criterion of 
moral obligation, is certainly remarkable for one 
who professes to stand upon principle. 

You say that “ there are thousands of those 
who cordially endorse the Syracuse Platform, 
that will feel constrained at this crisis to cast} 
their votes where they will tell.” Yes,—and 
while such men can be bought at such a price, 
there will be no difficulty in procuring the pay. 
For there is an abundance of material, out of 
which to manufacture a “ crisis” at any time. 
Indeed we always have a crisis when a Pres- 
ident is to be elected. And thus the main issue 
may always be thrust aside by a crisis,—and 
thus by a crisis, instead of the Divine Will, 
their votes may be always controlled at the 
ballot box, just in order that ‘“ they may tell.” 
Tell what? Tell that they have abandoned 
their principles, and are, therefore, entitled to 
no more confidence than other politicians. 

I am not at all disposed to controvert what 
you say in behalf of Col. Fremont, and his ex- 
cellent wife, “ Jessie.” I have no doubt she, 
possesses, in a high degree, the virtues of her 
very worthy uncle, the late Gov. McDowell.— 
But allow me to say, it will be cold comfort to 
the poor slave, to learn that “when she takes 
the head of the table at the White House, la- 
dies will not be ostracised or snubbed because 
they are old fashioned enough to believe in the 
doctrines of our great Declaration,” when they 
are informed, at the same time, that her hus- 
band is inflexibly determined that they shall 
remain in hopeless bondage. Cold comfort, 
indeed ! 

To your views with regard to the strange 
anomaly of the people making their “ politics’ 
purer than their religion,” I make no objections, 
But all you say or can say on this subject fails 
to prove that our religion may be pure and our 
politics corrupt. ‘‘ Whether we eat or drink,” 
or vote, “or whatever we do, we should do all 
for the glory of God,” is the true doctrine. But 
to vote for Fremont is to vote for the glory of 
God in the Territories, and for the glory of Sa- 
tan in the States where slavery now exists. 

From the scope of your remarks it is manifest 

that you have more confidence in the honesty of 
politicians than theologians. I take quite a 
different view of the matter. I think theologi- 
ans are quite as honest as politicians. It is true, 
however, that in relation to siavery, the politics 
of many seem greatly in advance of their _reli- 
gion. But this great political change has not 
been produced in the minds of the politicians, 
by a conviction of the inherent sinfulness of sla- 
very, but by the force of a combination of cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control, 
and to which it is not necessary, at present, 
specially to allude. Should similar “ circum- 
stances” be brought to bear upon the church, 
we should soon see similar religious changes in 
relation to the “ peculiar institution.” 


You close by expressing some apprehension 
lest, under the deadly nightshade of Hunker 
preaching, Buchanan will mount the chariot, 
‘and drive the nation to ruin, unless Proyvi- 
dence interpose,” But you say that, “in the 





declare that you “ have still an abiding faith ip 
God.” I, too, have faith in God, and sincerely 
hope that He will so control the hearts of the 
people as to bring about those happy results of 
which you so eloquently speak. But my hope, 
so far as instrumentalities are concerned, does 
not rest on the efforts of the Republican party. 
“And it would be impious—atheistic—in me to 
unite with that party, because I could not pray 
for its success, on condition of “ inflexible” hos. 
tility to interfering with the monstrous sin of 
slavery where it is. Votes as well as prayers 
for the overthrow of slavery, or any other kind 
of sin, should be direct and unconditional. It 
would be solemn mockery to pray that 
the way might be prepared for the gradual and 
ultimate abolition of slavery, by commencing 
with its exclusion from Kansas. This would be 
quite as ridiculous as to pray, as some have 
done, that slavery might be abolished “ const: 
tutionally,” “ without dissolving the Union,” or, 
“with due regard to the great interests of our 
beloved country.” When slavery was abolished 
in Egypt,there was no special regard manifested 
for the interests of that wicked country. “ Ye 
will not let my people go,”’ was then the crime. 
“ Ye will not let my people go,” nor “ interfere” 
with their bondage, is now the crime. 

I can sympathise with you in regard to the 
“issues now pressing upon us.” But let us 
not, I entreat you, forget that these are made 
and presented, and can be made and presented 
at any time, by designing politicians, for the 
purpose of diverting the minds of the people 
from the main issue, which is immeasurably 
more important than those ephemeral issues: 
which seem, and indeed are, so very pressing. 

And let ‘it be borne constantly in mind that 
the main issue—the great controversy—was 
presented by Jehovah himself, when the first 
slaves were brought to this country. And de. 
pend upon it, this issue cannot be disposed of 
—this controversy can never be settled, without 
meeting it directly, face to face, with a firm, 
“inflexible” determination for the overthrow of 
its cause. 


I am aware that by a very common kind of 
sophistry, many have convinced themselves that 
voting for Fremont will not bea “ positive sin.”’ 
But I view the matter in a different light. I 
look upon it as a positive sin to pledge ourselves 
to let sin alone anywhere, and equally sinful to 
vote for one whois thus pledged. Nay, more; it is 
a sin to consent, either directly, or indirectly, not 
to “interfere” with sin wherever it may exist, 
within our reach. For we are bound to aim, 
constantly, and directly, at its overthrow; not 
by abandoning principle for the time being—for 
this once—not by unrighteous, but by righteous 
means. 


It is contended, it is true, that, “to stop the 
extension of slavery is the first thing, and then 
to war upon it where it is.” But would not vo- 
ting for Fremont who is pledged, in advance, not 
to interfere,with slavery where it is, be a pledge 
on your part that you would not interfere 
with it? I think so. And slaveholders, and 
the world too, would rightfully so view it. And 
in case Fremont be elected, should he, or those 
who elected him, after arresting the extension 
of slavery, pounce upon it, as they will not; 
where it now exists, it would be violating a bad 
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Missouri Compromise; in one’ case, violating 
plighted faith by the South; in the other by the 
North. 

In short, -the system of morality by which you 
arrive-at the Seuiciusion.that it is_your duty to 
vote the <Repybiican ticket, is very similar to 
that by which anti-slavery men convince them- 
selves that it is their duty to remain in pro-sla- 
very churches, and very similar to that by which 
the American Tract Society, and the American 
Sunday School Union, prove that it is their du- 
iy to.exclude,from their publications, everything 
which has a bearing on the sin of oppression. 
nd that system may be summed up in a few 
words, to it; ‘Under the circumstances, more 
vood can thus be done.” Yes, and by the same 
kind of morality, not only minor crimes, but the 
worst kind of crimes may be justified. And I 
may add, that it is by the same system of ethics 
which slaveholders prove that it is right to hold 
slaves. 

Had I not long since learned not to be sur- 
prised at anything, your letter, | confess, would 
have surprised—nay, it would have astonished 
me. It is, however, only another illustration of 
the facility with which men can manufacture 
argnments-to prove that to be duty which suits 
their desires.and inclinations. Abolitionista had 
a strong desire that the Republicans should as- 
sume a position and nominate a candidate for 
whom they could conamnenny vote, and thus 
co-operate with an ‘ available’ party. The party, 
however, failed to assume such a pesition and 
nominate such a candidate, But this desire had 
become so intense with many, as to smite them 
with judicial blindness,and in their blindnegs they 
resolved to “ follow the multitude to do evil.” 

Being anxious to show that there is an invari- 
able rule of moral obligation, as well as to show 
to what sophistries, well disposed men will in- 
advertantly resort in order to justify a departure 
from that rule, I have dwelt more at length on 
these particulars than I otherwise should have 
done. And as you have entirely overlooked the} a 
pledge of Fremont “ not to interfere with slavery 
where it now exists’’—not to do the work:of ab- 
vlition—I have taken some pains to keep this 
fact prominent in view, in order to show that he 
is not at all entitled to their votes. I shall now 
briefly show that his position, as well as that of 
the party which supports him, is far’ below that 
of the old Free Soil Party. For there is a large 
proportion of the work which they proposed to 
do, that neither he nor the Republican Party 
propose to do at all. ‘They do not propose to 
repeal the infamous Fugitive Slave Bill; they 
do not propose to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia ; they do not propose to prohibit 
the coast wise, nor inter-State slavetrade. Nor 
do they, even, propose to prohibit new slave 
States from coming into the Union. And, al- 
though they have been styled, by their oppo- 
nents, the “ negro party,” they have with much 

nore propriety, been styled by their friends the 

‘“ white man’s party.” For all they propose. to 
do is for the white man and nothing for the colored 
man. Nay, more; while they propose to pro- 
tect the white man in. Kansas, they propose to 
exclude the colored man from the Territory. 

In view, therefore, of these facts, I appeal to 
your common sense—is it not preposterous, in 
the extreme, for abolitionists, to unite with such 
a,party, to vote for such # candidate? _ 


ed 


Now, my dear sir, it is evident to my mind, 
that the predisposing cause of all these inconsis- 
tencies and sophistries, into which so many well 
disposed abolitionists have been unconsciously 
deluded, is the spurious system of ethics which 
is taught, and which so generally pervades the 
whole country. It is true, but few have the 
candor, to teach, in plain language, as Dr. Tay- 
lor of New Haven taught in 1844, that if two 
devils were presented as candidates, “one of 
which was a less devil than the other,”—“an en 
lightened Christian would choose the least devil 
of the two,” still the doctrine, which amounts to 
the same thing, is taught generally, and that too, 
in high places, that if two evile are presented 
for our choice, it is our duty to choose the least 
evil of the two, instead of teaching that we should 
choose neither. Yes, and the same doctrine is, 
practically, taught by thousands who would 
repudiate it, indignantly, in theory. The doc- 
trine of which I speak, is neither more nor less, 
than the Jesuitical doctrine that. “the end jus- 
tifies the means’”—that it is right to “ do evil 
that good may come.” For to choose the least 
of two, or more evils, is in fact, doing evil— 


the hope of producing a greater good. Still it 
is “doing evil that good may come.” Could 
anything be plainer ? 

In other words, the doctrine of which I com- 
plain, is the doctrine that Expediency instead 
of the Divine Will, should be the criterion of mor- 
ality. The Divine command is, do no evil; but 
the teaching of expediency is, that for the good 
of keeping slavery out of Kansas, we should do 
the great evil of voting to letit alone, “ where it 
now exists.” 

As to the Abolition ticket, ‘it may not be very 
material whether we vote that or not, because 
it will not succeed. But to vote the Republican 
ticket is a very different matter. Far betternot 
vote at all, than to vote for a continuation of 
chains on three and a half millions of God’s im- 
age.—Far better not vote at all, than to vote for 
noninterference with the “ sum of all villanies.” 
And should you, under the delirium of politica] 
excitement, incur the fearful responsibility of 
thus voting, when that excitement shall have 
subsided, and reason, which has been dethroned, 
shall have resumed its empire, it is to be hoped 
that immediate repentance will be the result, 
with a firm determination, under Divine aid, 
henceforth, to do “ works meet for repentance.” 

Finally : There is but one—there can be but 
one safe rule of duty, in excercising the elective 
franchise, and that is, under and independent of 
all circumstances to vote RIGHT, and trust 
consequences to the Higher Power. This, John 
CG. Calhoun would call an “ abstraction.” This, 
you may call it. But call it what you will, it is 
nevertheless, the only standard of moral obliga- 
tion, which will stand the test, for time and for 
eternity. 
Yours, very truly, 

SamueL McFarwanp. 





The following oe bas been long deferred, 
but its value has not diminished— 
ORIGIN OF SLAVERY—OPINION OF JUDGE MARSHALL— 
SPEECH OF MR. BLISS, 
We are indebted to Hon. Philemon Bliss, of 





| Representatives, May 21, entitled “Claims of Ex-| Mr 


doing what is supposed to be a less evil, with] 


tensionists—their Falsity.” In this speech,‘after . 
having noticed and met.the complaints that the 
“rights of the South” are invaded, andthat there 
would be “ inequality” and invidious distinctions, 
if Slavery were excluded from the Territories, 
Mr. Bliss proceeds to show the “character and 
influence of Slavery,” and then, at some length» 
unfolds “ the oriein of Slavery,” This he finds 
—vnot in the Common J.aw, nor in the civil law, 
nor in the Moslem law of the Moors in Spain, 
nor in the American or English Statute laws— 
‘But it is,” continues Mr. Bliss, “ from African 
law.” ‘To this point, he cites the authority of 
Chief Justice Marshall, and adduces, in further 
proof, the identity of the property maxims, 
usages and customs. -To this, Mr. B. adds: 

“T do not propose to decide whether such customs 
could have been lawful under the provisions of the 
English Charters. I leave that to the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Granerr] and to those who shall 
combat his positions.* I have no love for them; and 
should not regret to see them deprived of legal sanction. 
It is enough for me to know that these customs were 
adopted ; and, if lawful at all, were so by the laws of 
Guinea Chiefs, and not by civilized codes.” 

This was a home thrust. The slaveholders 
justify their enslavement of Africans on account 
of their unprecedented brutality and barbarism: 
Then they glorify their patriarchal institution. 
received from Abraham and Moses, and handed 
down by the Apostles. But if we ask for proof 
of the unprecedented brutality and barbarism 
of the Africans, we are pointed to their practice 
of Slavery. And if we trace back the histori- 
cal and legal tenure of slave property in this 
country, we find it running back to some Guinea 
‘Chief, from whom it has been derived. It comes 
only from this, and is only this. It neither 
comes ‘from Hebrew servitude, nor from feudal 
villeinage; nor is it identical with either of them, 
Mr. Bliss, we think, could have been in no great 
doubt of the utter illegality of such slavery, 
tlis readers can have none. We must not omit 
the quotation from Chief Justice Marshall. 
After mention of the enslavement of captives in 
war, he adds: | 

“ Throughout Christendom, this harsh rule had been 
exploded, and war was no longer considered as giving 
a right to enslave captives. But this triumph had not 
been universal. The parties to the modern laws of 
nations do not propagate their principles by force, and 
Africa had not yet adopted them. Throughout the 
whole extent of that immense continent, so far as we 
know its history, it is still the law of nations that pri- 
soners are slaves. The question then was : Could those 
who had renounced this law be permitted to partici- 
pate in its effects, by purchasing human beings who 
are its victims ?”—. ’s Law of Nations—635. 

In this extract, we have Judge Marshall’s 

opinion clearly intimated on two points. First, 
»| Christianity has set aside the heathen system of 
Slavery, though it still existed in Africa ; second, 
The slavery introduced from Africa into Chris. 
tian nations, that had exploded the tenure, ‘was 
unlawful, Though the Judge puts this latter 
in the form of a query, it manifestly indicates 
his opinion. Such a man could not help know- 
ing that Slavery is illegal; and the fact that he 
did know it, clearly appears. 

Before closing his speech, Mr. Bliss notices, 
as a fourth Sep A that Slavery restriction 








*.No.dne ms. Con or out of it, so far as we 


Ohio, for'a copy of his speech in the House of know, has ever attempted to answer the speech of 





, Granger, here alluded to. 
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is unconstitutional ; and here he quotes the mem- 
ber from Kentucky (Mr. Cox) as saying that, 
“ There is not a Southern State that has created 
Slavery by positive adoption.” Mr. Bliss 
reaches the conclusion, that the question before 
us is, whether we shall give the Territories “ the 
African Code”—* the base and bloody Guinea 
aystem that has been forced upon Kansas.” 





HARMONY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Epiror :—I have wondered that writers 
of your views say so little about that provision 
of the Federal Constitution, which is designed 
to secure harmony and co-operation between 
the Federal and State Governments. When 
States confederate, they of course bind them- 
selyes not to counteract, but promote the pur- 
poses of the confederation. The purposes of 
the Federal Constitution are stated in the pre- 
amble, and the framers of that instrument were 
not senseless enough to think of securing those 
purposes, while every State in the confederacy 
was left at liberty to defeat them by adverse laws 
and institutions. The objects of the Union re- 
quired State conformity, and this was secured by 
thestrongest and most explicit provision possible. 
The sixth article of the Federal Constitution 
provides that this instrument shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. Being the supreme law of 
the land, it is of course the supreme law of each 
State, taking precedence even of State Consti- 
tutions, and requiring all the legislative, judicia 
and executive action of the nation to conform 
to it. Besides, the sixth article imposes an oath 
binding the officers of all departments of Gov- 
ernment—State and Federal alike—to support 
the Constitution. Were this oath duly regarded, 
all the laws and institutions of the country 


opening of the present session of Congress, was 
a fitting’and most important occasion of set- 
ting the trap. Republican Editors have won- 
dered that the President should do so undigni- 
fied and mendacious a thing as to occupy his 
Message, with the stale and absurd charge. 
But Frank Pierce knew what he was about. 
Or if he did not, his employers did. They helped 
him set the trap, and with him chuckled over 
the success of the stratagem. 

“In the Senate, Dec. 2. Mr. Brown thanked 
the President for his fidelity in sounding the 
voice of warning against sectional strife, and 
took occasion to charge the supporters of Fre- 
mont with the intention of abolishing slavery 
everywhere, and in this connection alluded to 
the views of Messrs. Seward and Wilson. He 
then spoke in reprobation of Mr. Spooner’s 
book, a copy of which had been sent. him, with 
a request that he would review his (Spooner’s) 
opinion on the subject of slavery. 

Mr. Hale repeated he had never met an in- 
dividual who advocated the doctrine. that 
Congress had the power to abolish slavery in 
the Southern States. There were no doubt 
such persons, but their numbers and influence 
were very smal]. He had no doubt the lan- 
guage used relative to the abolition of slavery 
everywhere contemplated its abolition by the 
consent of those States in which it existed, and 
not through any insurrectionary movement.” 


Can it be possible that Mr. Hale is correctly 
reported here? Had he never met with Gerrit 
Smith; nor with General Granger, nor with the 
work of Lysander Spooner, nor with any of the 
Radical Abolitionists ? 

Governor Seward was more careful than Mr. 
Hale. He disclaimed nothing and admitted 
nothing. He simply referred to his printed 
speeches, and “So far as he was concerned, he 
was willing those issues imperfectly settled 





would conform to the purposes of the Federal 
Constitution, as stated in the preamble. 

How admirable is the harmony of the Feder- 
al system as originally designed, and how like a 
kingdom divided against itself has it become by 
perverse construction! Vague and absurd no- 
tions prevail respecting State rights and State 
sovereignty. But what in truth are the privi- 
leges of State sovereignty? They are all 
summed up in promoting the welfare of the 
people on a foundation of justice. A State has 
no rights, but a right to administer justice and 
take care of the public good. This each State 
in the Union is Federally, as well as morally, 
bound to do. [. 8. 





THE TRAPPERS AND THEIR. GAME. 
President Pierce; in tis Message, like an ex- 
perienced trapper, set hi8‘trap in the very spot 
most frequented by the game he desired to catch, 
and it was marvellous to see how innocently 
and greedily they rushéd into it! Dropping 
the figure, every wel! trained pro-slavery ‘politi- 
cian understands, perfectly well, that 80 long as 
his political opponents can be made to disclaim 
any intentions of molesting slavery in its own 
den, so long the “peculiar institution” is safe 
enough, and from its sheltered covert, can’ send 
forth aggressive missiles, at its leisure. Hence 
all he has to do, is to repeat at proper intérvals, 
the threadbare and oft-refuted charge that “Re- 
publicans” are Abolitionists ! This, of course, 
draws forth the desired disclaimer, (the more 
angrily uttered the bétter,) and, thenceforward, 
the Slave Power takes a new lease of its life’and 
its prerogatives for at least six months. The 


now, should be left open till 1860 fer the people 
to determine.” ene 

Mr. Mason (Va.) affirmed that “slavery was 
recognized by the Constitution as an existing in. 
stitution.” Ke. 


‘‘ Mr. Wilson stated that he bad never enter- 
tained nor expressed the opinion that Congress 
had the power to abolish slavery, within the 
States nor had he ever uttered the sentiment 
that those with whom he acted ever intended to 
assume or exercise such power. He had read 
Mr. Spooner’s book, but; dissented from its con- 
clusions, There was a small number of people 
in the Free States who coincided with Mr. 
Spooner in opinion, and they had voted ‘for 
Gerrit Smith for President. How many votes 
that gentleman received he could not tell, but 


*|probably not over two thousand in all the Free 


States. The positions assumed by the support- 
ers of Col. Fremont were entirely different.” 


From which Abolitionists will learn that their 
numbers and consequent influence on Congress, 
is understood to be exactly in proportion to the 
nuniber of votes they cast at Presidential Elec- 
tions. Of necessity their political and moral 
weight can never exceed this. Had they cast, 
as they were well able to do, one or two hun- 
dred thousand votes, the tone of Messrs. Hale 
and Wilson would have been very different, and 
so would have been that of their opponents. In 
the present session of Congress, there would 
have been another Republican party, and ano- 
ther. Democratic party, altogether different from 
the parties now bearing those names. Half a 
million of abolition votes would have transform. 
ed the Republican party into’an Abolition par- 
ty, and the Democratic party, with Pierce, 





Brown, Mason, &c¢.’ would very eagerly have 


occupied the platform that the Republican party 
now does.— Would that have been “ throwing 
away their votes”? As it was, the Abolition- 
ists got trapped as well as the Republicans. 





Radical Aholitionist. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY, 1857. 


o> Letters for the Editor of the Radical Abolitionist, or 
for the Treasurer of the American Abolition Society, should 
be addressed to Post office box No. 1212, No. 48 Beekman st 
New York. We shall then get them without the delay and 
extra charge of two cents for delivery by the penny post. 
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Bae Taxe Notice, that we do not make any 
charges for papers sent to those who have not or- 
dered or subscribed for them. 











FUNDS! FUNDS! 


Funps—we mean—for the ‘“‘ American Abo- 
lition Society.” Now that the Presidential 
Election is over, it is high time to remember 
the claims of the enslaved, and to replenish the 
Treasury of the only Society that is laboring 
directly, for a NATIONAL ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY. There are scores of thous- 
ands—perhaps hundreds of thousands, who 
will readily concede that the work ought to be 
done, and that there is no constitutional imped. 
iment in the way of its being done, through the 
action of the National Government. But, dur- 
ing the Presidential canvass, and for some time 
previous, they were looking so intently and so 
exclusfvely upon the struggle in Kansas, that 
they seemed to feel, for the time being, that 
they could attend to nothing else. They said 
they must vote for that object; but promised 
that, as soon as the election was over, they 
would go at work again for Radical Abolition. 


Well, friends, we take you at your word.— 
Now is the time for your $20’s, and $10’s, and 
$5’s, and $3’s, and $2’s, and $1’s. Let us see 
them coming in, briskly. You told us that we 
must keep at work, disseminating information, 
and preparing the way for carrying our princi- 
ples to the polls, next time. Well, then, fur 
nish us with the means of employing lecturers, 
and publishing papers and tracts. All these 
cost money, and now is the very time that it 
is needed. Pay up your old monthly subscrip- 
tions—or subscribe, if you have not already 
done so. 





Mr. McFarvanv’s Letrex.— We displace 
several of our prepared editorials to make room 
for this letter. We do so for several important 
reasons. (ist,) For its intrinsic and unusual 
excellence. (2nd,) Because it is timely, and 
much needed. (3rd,) Because it will be an in- 
valuable historical document for future refer- 
ence, teaching posterity the real causes of our 
national salvation or destruction, as the case 
may turn. (4th,) We publish it for the instruc- 
tion of statesmen and theologians; and (5th,) 
that the people may have an opportunity to 
contrast the wisdom of the real statesman with 





the artifices of the political demagogue—the 
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pure ethics of the Bible, with the vain philoso- 
phy of utility, by which the nations are fettered 
and souls ruined. 


<i 


NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


TO RADICAL ABOLITIONISTS. 





js= Each one of you to whom this paper 
shall come, or to whom it may be shown, will 
please to consider the following Circunar, as a 
letter addressed to yourself, personally, by name, 
and will please to answer it accordingly. 
Circutar. 
New York, Jan. 1, 1857. 





Mr. 
Srr,—A number of earnest Radical Abo- 
litionists (Gerrit Smith and others) have sug- 
gested the importance of holding a National 
Convention of Radical Abolitionists, as ear- 
ly as convenient the present year, to take 
counsel, to devise, to plan, to organise, to 
provide means, and lay out the work for 
extended and vigorous operations,and among 
other things, and especiaily, to consider and 
decide whether it is best to make, forthwith, 
a Presidential Nomination for 1860, or 
whether it is best to take previous measures 
of preparation, by the diffusion of light, for 
a nominating convention at an early day. 
Inasmuch as there are differences of opinion 
respecting such a Convention, at so early a 
eriod, it has been ‘thought best to invite 
those who are in favor of it, and who will 
pledge themselves to attend it, to sign the pa- 
per annexed, procure other signatures to 
the same, and return it previous to the 1st 0 
March next. Such a Convention, when held, 
ought to be attended by tTHovusanps, and 
from at least allthe free States. Yet if rrve 
HUNDRED NAMES, from nearly all of those 
states, shall be seasonably signed, as above, 
to said pledge, the call will then be issued. 
Answers should be addressed to Wm. 
Goodell, Box 1212, 48 Beekman St. N. Youk. 


WILLIAM GOODELL, Committee. 
2#The day of the month will be determined 
upon, and inserted in the call, if issued. 


PLEDGE. 


The undersigned, believing in the Consti- 
tutional duty of the American people and 
Government to abolish American slavery, 
do hereby agree and piedge ourselves to attend 
a National Convention at Rochester, N. Y. 
June—,1857,ior the promotion of that object; 
and particularly to act on the question 
whether a Presidéntial Nomination for 1860 
be forthwith made, or whether it be deferred 
to some time to be then determined upon.— 
And we authorise the appending of our 
names to a Call for such a Convention. 
EEE “ 


Name. | State and P. O. Address. 

















THE DEBATES IN CONGRESS. 

** Radical Abolitionism” the grand terror and dread 
of the Slaveholders—The Republicans suspected, 
and arraigned for the heresy. Plea of not guilty. 
The Trial. Cross-examinations and adjurations. 
Secret of the great Southern panic.—More scared 
than hurt—Loyalty of the suspected conspirators— 
Slaveoorats breathe more freely. 
In another article, (“‘ The Trappers and their 
Game,”) we have noticed the tone and drift of 
the President’s Message, denouncing the Re- 
publieans as abolitionists-—a charge directly 
calculated, and no doubt intended, to call forth 
those indignant disclaimers, disavowals, expla- 


taneously burst forth, in the House of Repre- 

sentatives and in the Senate. When we penned 

that brief article, we were fully convinced, as 

we still are, that the grand design of the Mes. 

sage was to draw out those disclaimers, and 

thus fix the policy of the Republican party, (as 

it probably will do,) for four years to come.— 

But we were not then aware of the extent of 
the developments then making and since made, 
by the elaborate discussions, colloquial explan- 

ations, questions and answers, that have since 
come under our notice. Our little sheet, twice 
filled, would not contain a full exhibition of 
them. The readers of the political papers, 
whether Democratic or Republican, including 
the National Era, the N. Y. Tribune, and N. Y. 
Times, will not begin to get, through those 
sources, any adequate impression of them. It is 
only through the “ Congressional Globe” that 
we have attained the views which we now en- 
tertain of them, and our reading is not yet fin- 
ished, even if the discussions themselves are.— 
We wish that each of our readers could have a 
copy of the ‘‘ Congressional Globe” for Decem- 
ber. It would furnish materials for interesting 
perusal and profound study for many a long 
winter evening. We wish we had the means of 
putting the discussion into a pamphlet, with 
suitable notes. Perhaps it might be done by 
our Committee, if they had the means with 
which abolitionists ought to supply them. Itis 
a daily grief to us to see so many things that 
ought to be done, but cannot be done, for the 
want of means! The nation ought to be in 
possession of these December debates in Con- 
gress, with such comments, as should draw out, 
fully, their true meaning—the occasion that 
called them forth, and the objects towards 
which they were directed. No mere quota-. 
tions or extracts would do them justice, and we. 
should hardly know where to begin or where to 
end. We can hardly spare room, now, to state 

our own conceptions of them. 

The first great outstanding fact brought to 
light, in these revelations, is that which. enables 
us to understand THE TRUE CAUSES OF 
THE PANIC that had pervaded the South for 
the six inonths preceding, or during the Presi- 
dential canvass. That panic was not altogether 
without a precedent. There had been a similar 
panic before. There was a continuous South- 
ern panic in 1833—4—5 and 6, when the pur- 
pose of “ abolishing slavery by moral and _polit- 
ical action, as prescribed in the Constitution of 
the United States ** was, for the first time, 
distinctly broached by the abolitieniets,, and 
their principles were known to be making rapid 
progress among the people. 
ists, at that time, brought no Presidential candi- 


afforded relief. | 
candidate received but 60,000 votes—and_ still 
more, when the greater part of these ran off, 
with the Free Soilers, after the rainbow prom- 
ise of “ non-extension,” the Southern panic died 
away. ‘True indeed, the slaveholders, have 
always been forward, on Proper occasions, to 
affect alarm, to get up artificial panics, and foam 








* Declaration of the first National Anti-Slavery 
Convention at Philadelphia, in Decembér, 1833. “The 
slaveholders seem to have comprehended the full. ex- 
tent of that Declaration, far better than did the abo- 





nations, and modifications which have so spon- 


‘tested to us in a variety of forms. 


But, as abolition- | 


date into the field, the remoteness of the danger | 
And when, afterwards, their | 


and. bluster, for political effect, both on the 
North and on the South. But of real matter- 
of-fact panics, there have been but two—once, 
on the first outbreak of “ modern abolitionism”’ 
as already stated—and again in the summer 
and autumn of 1856. 

Of the reality of this recent panic there is no 
longer any room to doubt. The fact comes at- 
The Slaveo- 
crats were evidently enraged, and at length, 
quite thoroughly scared. Had it not been for 
the hopes revived in them by the Pennsylvania 
State Election, it is impossible to conjecture 


what would have been their predicament at the 


time the Presidential Election took place, and 


especially when it should have been ascertained, 
afterwards, (if such had been the fact,) that the 
| Republicans had succeeded in electing their 


candidate. One evidence of their madness was 
the proposal to arm themselves, to prevent the 
inauguration of the new President, and seize 
upon the national archives. _ Another was the 
public proclamation, all over the South, and 
in the hearing of all classes, that Fremont was 
an abolitionist, and would, if elected, liberate 
the slaves! The fruits of this insanity have 
been apparent in the unwonted excitability of 
the slave population, and their apparent expec- 
tation of some great movement for their libera- 
tion. No marvel if it should result in disturb- 
ances still more serious than have yet taken 
place. 

But the cause of the panic has been matter 
of much inquiry. There was never any great 
panic about the Free Soil movement. And the 
Republican movement, as understood at the 
North, proposed even less than that of the Free 
Soil party. . Tbe prospect of success at the 
ballot box, was indeed greater. But was this 
sufficient to account for the extraordinary 
panic? In the light of the recent discussions, 
we should think otherwise. Now that both 
the parties in Congress have fairly looked each 
other in the face, calmly, and have gone into 
minute explanations, it turns out, that, after all, 
there is no very wide difference between them 
—certainly nothing that would be likely to en- 
danger the peace of the country. The Demo- 
crats, Northern and Southern, ail declare that 
all they ask is, that the people of the Territo- 
ries shall decide the question of slavery for 
themselves, without interference. Even Brooks 
of South Carolina avows his readiness to vote 
for tbe admission of Kansas, as a free State, if 


jority of the bona fide settlers of Kansas are 
free State men, so that, asa “ practical ques- 


tion,” (and Republicans eschew mere “ abstrac- 


tions,”) it could make no very great difference 
whether Kansas came in a free State by the ac- 
tion of its own settlers, without any previous 
action of Congress excluding slavery from the 





litionists by whom it was made ! 


Territories, or whether that restraining power 
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of Congress were previously exercised. The 

result would be the same. The former course, 
it will be remembered, was advocated by Mr. 
Banks, in his famous Wall-street speech, so 
highly eulogized by the leading Journals of his 
party. “ No action of Congress,” he insisted, 
would be necessary to make Kansas a free 
State, if the Republicans should succeed. And 
if the Democrats in Congress may be trusted, it 
will be all the same, under Buchanan, or 
Pierce. 

So that the main difficulty, we should judge, 
in the way of an amicable adjustment of the 
differences between the two parties, is their 
want of confidence in each other, in respect to 
the sincerity of each other’s professions. The 
Republicans cannot rely on the Democratic pro- 
fession of } ‘ng the people of Kansas to deter- 
mine the slavery question for themselves. We 
think they are altogether right in distrusting 
them. The well known history of the difficul- 
ties in Kansas, bitherto, afford no ground for 
confiding in them. We notice, however, that 
the Editor of the New York Times is disposed 
to hope that the Administration of Mr. Bucha- 
nan will be quite an improvement upon that of 
Mr. Pierce; and it must be confessed that the 
recent course of Gov. Geary, and the Presi- 
dent’s support of him, in the removal of Le- 
compte, presents a more hopeful phase of af- 
fairs in Kansas. 

But another difficulty in the way of reconcil- 
ing the parties, it would seem, lay in the fact, 
that the Democratic, or Slavery party could not 
trust the professions of Republicans. ‘They 
disclaimed beirg abolitionists. But the slave- 
holders believed it to be all a false pretence.— 
They believed them to be Radical Abolitionists in 
disguise! They believed them to be seeking the 
Federal abolition of slavery in the States/ And 
this belief, on their part, was the sole cause of 
the panic that has recently afflictea the slave 
States! They had no serious fears of the Re- 
publican party, on the score of ‘ non-extension.’ 
They understood, from past experience, that 
slavery would, in the long run, secure its own 
extension into new territory, if it could only re- 
main «unmolested, where tt exists. But now, they 
supposed that the very existence of slavery was 
threatened, and no wonder that they were 
alarmed. 

To many it will seem incredible that intelli- 
gent slaveholders should have mistaken the Re- 
publican party for Radical Abolitionists. But 
such is now proved to have been the fact.— 
Their persevering and earnest questioning, 
cross-examination, aud adjuration of the sus- 
pected Senators and Representatives, day after 
day, however ludicrous it may appear to us, at 
the North, was, evidently, no child’s play, or 
pretence, with them. They prosecuted their 
investigations like men who were examining a 
question, upon the issues of which were sus- 
pended the alternatives of life and death. 

And no,wonder! Ifthe Rapican ABoxition- 
ists had cast as many votes, upon THEIR plat- 
form, and for THEIR candidates, as did the Re- 
publicans upon theirs, the slavery question 
would have been settled, forever, and no mis- 

take! We seemed, in reading the discussions, or 
rather the examination of the accused, to watch 
the changing countenances of the inquisitors, 
as terror or hope alternately prevailed with 


them. It reminded us of a Lynch Committee 
of slaveholders, examining a company of sus- 
pected negroes, who stood charged with the 
crime of having meditated an_ insurrection, 
while protestations of innocence, discredited at 
first, gave way, at length, to a trembling hope 
that the conspiracy had not been so extensive 
or dangerous as had been, at first, imagined 
We do not mean to intimate that the Republic- 
ans demeaned themselves with the servility of 
slaves, though we cannot but be deeply and 
painfully impressed with the anxious and pa- 
tient solicitude with which many of them la 
bored to prove themselves innocent of any con- 
spiracy in favor of national freedom. 

- But how happened it that the slaveholding 
Senators and Representatives in Congress could 
have been so egregiously deceived ? 

On this question we think we can throw some 
additional light, over and above the disclosures 
made in both Houses of Congress. It may be 
proper for us to do this, because we may have 
been, unintentionally, instrumental in contribu- 
ting to the panic that has been raised. To the 
readers of the “Congressional Globe” we can 
furnish a key to some parts of the Congression- 
ul colloquy, which might otherwise fail to be 
fully understood. 

At the beginning of the last session of Con- 
gress, and thenceforward to its close, each Sen. 
ator and Representative was regularly and gra- 
tuitously supplied with our “ Radical Aboli- 
tionist.” Each Senator and Representative 
was also presented with a copy of “ Spooner’s 
Unconstitutionality of Slavery,” and with a re- 
spectful note, requesting attention to its con- 
tents. In the course of the session, General 
Granger, Representative from this State, and a 
Republican, made a brief but pithy speech, in 
the House, in advocacy of the same sentiments. 
The N. Y. Tribune, the leading Republican 
Journal, published the speech, with high enco- 
miums, and almost or quite endorsed its main 
principles. In the course of the eanvass, it was 
found that many Radical Abolitionists, holding 
those views, were running into the ranks of the 
Republicans. Two or more Radical Abolition 
Editors, one of whom was the far-famed Fred. 
erick Douglass, cast their influence in the same 
direction. Gerrit Smith, the Presidential can- 
didate of the Radicals, spoke so favorably of 
Col. Fremont, as to convey the impression to 
many of his friends, that, since he preferred 
Fremont to Buchanan, it was his desire, on the 
whole, (as the abolition candidate could not be 
‘elected,) that they should vote for Fremont.— 
And finally, as a matter of fact, the great ma- 
jority of Radical Abolitionists did vote for Fre. 
mont, with the hope of doing something for 
Kansas, though they knew and admitted that it 


would do nothing, directly or immediately, for 
the slave. 





It was not strange that, with some partial 
and confused knowledge of these facts, the 
slaveholding Senators and Representatives 
should have run into the mistake—a very great 
mistake—that the Republican party is an aboli- 
tion party. And others who did not quite be- 
lieve this, were apprehensive that there was a 
suspicious and ominous affiliation between the 
Republicans and the Abolitionists. Incipient 
or concealed abolitionism—yes—Rapicat Aze- 








[LITI0N (not mere “non-extension”) was the | 





thing feared by the slaveholders. Hence, the 
PANic Of the past six months. Hence, also, the 
tone of the President’s Message, and hence, the 
long and earnest debate on his Message, in both 
Houses in Congress. 


The slaveholding members appeared to have 


| been well posted up in respect to the assistance 
which the “ Republican” party had received 


from the Abolitionists, and the “‘ Republicans’ 
were excessively annoyed by their statements. 
Mr. Hale, very strangely, denied that he had 
ever ‘“‘ met the first man or woman who main. 
tained that Congress had a right to interfere 
with slavery in any state of this Union’— 
whereupon the following colloquy took place : 


“ Mr. Bensamin, of Louisiana. 


I saw it in 
the Radical Abolitionist. 





Mr. Hauer. I do not know 

Mr. Evans, of South Carolina. I saw it in 
that paper. : 

Mr. Hate. Two Southern men who sit near 


me say they have seen it. Then it is a South- 


ern doctrine, not a Northern one. I have not 
seen It. 


Mr. Bensamin. If the Senator will permit 
me to interrupt him, for a moment, I will tell 
him that I receive it nearly every month, regu- 
larly, from some Northern State—I do not 


know exactly where—a work called the Radi- 
eal Abolitionist. 


Mr. Evans. It is printed in New York. 


Mr. Bensamin. It is printed in some part of 
the State of New York. I received one, my- 


self, last week, taking the express ground that 


it is the duty of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the States. 


Mr. Have. I shall not deny that. 
only repeat what I have said.” 


On several other occasions, Mr. Spooner’s 
work and the Radical Abolitionist, were topics 
of discussion. Southern members seemed to 
be particularly conversant with them, and fond 
of bringing them forward, while Northern mem- 
bers, except Senator Wilson, took the policy of 
ignoring them. 

“Mr. Wilson stated that Gerrit Smith was 
the candidate of the abolitionists, and that the 
monthly publication supported and conducted 
by Mr. Tappan, Mr. Gvodell, and others who 
agree with them, claims the right of the Feder- 
al Governinent to abolish slavery in the States, 
and advocates that policy, but the people of the 
Free States, the one million three hundred thou- 
sand men who voted for John C. Fremont in the 
last Presidential Election, maintain no such doc- 
trine, NEVER HAVE MAINTAINED IT, do not claim 
any such power, and never,intend to usurp it.” 

We should like to know what authority Mr. 
Wilson had for saying this in behalf of Frede- 
rick Douglass, and the thousands, and probably 
scores of thousands, who voted with him, and 
who claimed, with him, that in doing so, they 
did not give up or compromise, in the least 
degree, the principles set forth in the Radical 
Abolitionist ? Mr. Wilson was perfectly right 
in saying that the Republican party was not an 
abolition party, But he had no right to deny 
that «large body of Radical Abolitionists voted 
with them. Mr. Fessenden of Maine admitted 
“That a part of them (abolitionists) voted. for 
the Republican candidates, but that a part did 
not. ‘The Abolition party itself was not sunk in 
the Republican party.” He claimed that the 
Republican party was not responsible for the 
principles of every man who chose to vote with 
them. He spoke of “the small and powerless 
class of ultra abolitionists in the Free States.” 
Would he have done so, if a who profess to 
hold our principles had voted for Gerrit Smith, 


I can 
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withdrawing their names from the “ one million, 
three hundred thousand?” We have not the 
slightest doubt that such an operation would 
have diminished the Fremont vote, the full 
amount of the “three hundred thousand.” 
Would it have been more convenient for the 
Republicans to have spared them? Is the bad 
odor of their company more than an offset for 
the benefit of their votes? We hope Messrs. 
Wilson, Hale, Fessenden, and their associates, 
will make up their minds on this point, and let 
us know, before another Presidential canvass 
takes place. We hope to rally a round half 
million of voters, holding our principles, before 
that time. If our help is not wanted, gentle- 
men, or if al] the thanks we are to get for it, is 
to be scouted and disclaimed, before the na- 
tion, afterwards, just make up your minds to 
get along without us, the best way you can. A 
panic about Kansas will not, probably, again 
divert our attention. And if it should, we may 
look for allies more reliable, even on that issue, 
another time. 

Much altercation took place in Congress on 
the. question whether “the leading Fremont 
organ in the State of New York,” and whether 
active Republicans generally, did or did not 
‘“ during the last canvass make an appeal to the 
Garrison and Gerrit Smith schools of northern 
politicians,” in behalf of Fremont. We have 
not time to hunt up the several affirmations, 
and the denials, (if there were any,) on that 
point, nor to ascertain which party came out 
second best in that matter. We are mainly 
concerned with the two outstanding features of 
the debate, already apparent. Furst, that the 
Soutbern panic arose from the belief or the sus- 
picion that the Republican party was the em- 
bodiment or the pioneer of Rapica1. ABouirion. 
Second, that in their anxiety to clear themseives 
of this charge or suspicion, the Republicans in 
Congress who undertook to repel them, spared 
no pains to make it apparent that the suspicion 
as well as the charge, was utterly unfounded. 
We will lend them a helping hand, gratis, and 
unsolicited, just at this point. So far as they 
and all the national leaders of the Fremont 
party are concerned, they are as clear as they 
claim to be, as clear as their accusers can pos- 
sibly be. But for the masses we will not an- 
swer. We have « hopeful suspicion of a rich 
leaven of abolitionism at work among them. 
How could it be otherwise, if those masses sus- 
pected their leaders of being sincere in those 
strong denunciations against slavery, and those 
pathetic appeals for the enslaved with which 
they stand charged by Senator Bigler, and from 
which we have serious doubts whether a con- 
siderable number of them can be fairly absolved. 
We have heard some of: this, from Republican 
orators, with our own ears, and have read it, in 
their publications, with our own eyes. What- 
ever they may have intended by it, they will 
find a crop of abolitionism springing up from it, 
at least in the rural districts, where that kind 
of seed was most in demand, and was most 
bountifully sown. And then, what are we to 
expect of the scores and hundreds, if not thou- 
sands of subordinate, local leaders, who have so 
confidently assured abolitionists that if they 
would vote for them “ just for this once,” they 
would find the Republican party ready to go 
further next time? Are we to suppose that 
they were alljplaying gammon? Or that they 





will all prove recreant to their promises? We 
hope not. 

In all honesty to Southern members of Con- 
gress, who are entitled to know all the facts, we 
testify that the statements made in Congress, 
on these points, were not very wide of the mark. 
We have no wish to annoy them with materials 
for another panic. We have little or no hopes 
that the Republican party, as such, and with 
its present leaders, will ever come up to our 
mark. But we do feel a degree of confidence 
that it embodies elements that will not permit 
the party to remain where they are, without a 
serious loss of votes, to be supplied from some 
other quarter. Perhaps this may be done by 
affiliation with the Southern Know-Nothings, 
or Whigs, as the Southern Democracy in Con- 
gress appear to apprehend. Strength there, 
will be loss at the North, and thus a party not 
obnoxious to the charge of “ sectionalism ” may 
be attained. Do what they will, they cannot 
long keep down or supercede a Radical Aboli- 
tion party at the North. Neither our Southern 
feilow-citizens nor the Republicans need count 
upon that. 

There is one point more which we must no- 
tice, before we close. Among the proofs of 
“ Republican ” affinity with Radical Abolition- 
ism, the most annoying to Republicans, and 
most amusing to us, was the quotation brought 
forward in the House, by Mr. Smith of Ten- 
nessee, from the Philadelphia Platform of the 
Republican party. This extract, after repeat- 
ing the self-evident truths of the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitutional provision 
that ‘‘ No person shall be deprived of liberty 
without due process of law,” proceeds, (accord- 
ing to Mr. Smith’s copy of the Platform,) to say: 


“Tt becomes our duty to maintain this provision of 
the Constitution, against all attempts to violate it for 
the purpose of establishing slavery in the United 
States, by positive legislation prohibiting its existence 
or extension therein. 

“ That we deny the authority of Congress, of a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, of any individual or association of 
individuals to give legal assistance to slavery in any 
Territory of the United States, while the present Con- 
stitution shall be maintained.’ 


We italicise a few words of the above, to 
show that the fair rendering would make it ex- 
press the meaning attributed to it by Mr. Smith 
of Tennessee, who said, 


‘They will not only resist the extension of 
slavery by positive enactments, but ‘ prohibit 
its existence’ in the States and Territories.” 

(Here, the italics are in the “ Globe,” but the 
capitals are our own.) 

No wonder that Mr. Smith saw “ Radical 
Abolitionism ” in this. We saw it, too, as soon 
as it met our eye, last June, in the New-York 
Tribune, and hastened to the room of the edi- 
tors for explanation. We showed it to the act- 
ing political editor, and.told him we were con- 
fident that was a mistake, and added that the 
New York Times had it—“ establishing slavery 
in the Zerritories of the United States ”—a very 
important omission. The acting editor said he 
would inquire into it, and correct it, if neces- 
sary. But no correction appeared. We feared 
that abolitionists would be misled by it, and 
addressed a note to Hon. David Wilmot, who 
had reported it, asking for information. He 
answered by sending a printed copy, in which 
the missing words “ Territortes of ” appeared in 
their proper place. We called attention to the 
corrected copy, in our paper. The Tribune’s 


version, in the mean time, had reached its 
200,000 readers, and was copied into’ perhaps 
half or more of the Republican papers, and thus 
placed before the eyes of 300,000 readers, not 
one-twentieth part of whom ever saw any cor- 
rection of it—the luckiest typographical error 
on record—attracting to the nominee of the 
Republican party the votes of probably 100,000 
abolitionists. All over the country, that para- 
graph was relied upon, to prove the abolition- 
ism of the Republican platform. We seldom 
or never had, or heard, a discussion of the kind, 
in which it was not brought forward. 


The Republican party, we think, can well 
afford to suffer a little, by the Tribune’s version 
of its platform, now. Nevertheless, we volun- 
teer our testimony to help it out of the predica- 
ment from which none of its Representatives or 
Senators in Congress knew how to extricate it 
—or knowing, did not adventure. We love to 
be magnanimous, sometimes. We have plea- 
sure, too, in relieving our over-sensitive South. 
ern friends from any needless panic arising from 
this paragraph, though we cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any growth of Radical Abolitien- 
ism that may arise from the typographical here- 
sies of the New York Tribune. 


Abolitionists, Free-Soilers, Republicans—op- 
ponents of the slavery oligarchy of all sorts, 
must be slow of heart and dull of hearing, if 
they can look over the “ Congressional Globe” 
for December without learning what phase of 
opposition it is that is most feared and depre- 
cated by the slaveholders. Of ‘ disunion ” 
abolitionists they suid little, except as they con- 
founded them, once or twice, with the Radicals 
who seek a Federal abolition of slavery. “ Dis- 
union” is too much to their taste to fnghten 
them. ‘* Non-extension” troubled them still 
less. Even the enterprise of subduing Kansas 
is suspended, week after week, to guage the 
dimensions and calculate the probable growth 
of Radical Abolitionism. And Mr. Brooks 
seems so delighted with the discovery that Re- 
publicans are not Radical Abolitiouists, that he 
even promises to vote for the admission of free 
Kansas himself. A little more of the same 
medicine may yet make quite a decent gentle- 
man of him. Pity it had not been administered 
earlier, and in larger doses. Our friends must 
stand readu for a half million or more votes, 
next time, on their own platform. 





For the Radical Abolitionist. 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION. 
To the Radical Abolitionists of Illinois : 


At the State Radical Abolition Convention 
held at Joliet, July 31st, 1856, the undersigned 
were chosen a State Executive Committee, and 
authorised to call future State Conventions. We 
therefore recommend that the Radical Aboli- 
tionists, and all other true friends of the Anti- 
Slavery cause in Illinois, meet in Mass Srate 
ConvenTION at Orrawa, on the seventh, (7th) 
day of January, 1857, at 10 o’clock A. M., to 
consider what further duties we owe to four 
millions of our brethren in bonds, and to a 
nation of freemen, who have again bowed their 
necks in willing subjection to the demands of 
the Slave Power. Among the subjects that 
will come before the Convention, will be the 
organization of a Stare ABOLITION Soctery, and 
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the establishment of a weekly Abolition paper 
in Illinois. 
i: Gro. W. Bassett, 
Moses Rumery, 
H. O. Waconer, 
: H. H. Hinman, 
State Exec. Com. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The undersigned proposes to publish, at Pon- 
tiac, Ill, a Weekly Political, Religious and 
Family Newspaper, of about the size of the 
National Era, to be called 

* Tre Caristian Apotitionist! 

It will demand the immediate Abolition of 
Slavery by the General Government, and will 
urge in support of this demand, that the law of 
God requires it, that the Constitution of the 
United States authorises and demands it, and 
that it is essential to the preservation of our 
Republican Liberties, and our National exist- 
ence. 

Secondly—It will maintain the existence of a 
Higher Law, and will hold that all legislative 
enactments conflicting with the demands of jus- 
tice, are in their nature void, and unworthy of 
the slightest respect. 

Thirdly—It will advocate Intervention in be- 
half of suffering Humanity everywhere, and will 
maintain that both the Government and People 
are strictly responsible for all the crime which 
they have the physical power to prevent— 
especially will it urge the duty of armed resist- 
ance to Pro-Slavery aggressions in Kansas, and 
that the deliverance of the Slave is an object 
fully justifying the use of all the necessary 
means to effect that object. 

Fourthly—lIt will oppose the spirit of Caste 
in all its manifestations; and will demand that 
the Legislature of Illinois repeal all laws mak- 
ing distinctions on account of color. 

Fifthly—It will demand that the Legislature 
secure personal liberty to all fugitives from op- 
pression. 

Sixthly—lIt will urge the adoption and en- 
forcement of a law prohibiting the traffic in in- 
toxicating drinks. 

As a Religious Paper, it will be the organ of 
no sect, and subject to no ecclesiastical control. 
It will maintain the necessity of a higher stand- 
ard of Christian character as a condition of 
membership in the Churches. 

It will maintain the duty of voting in the 
fear of God, and that political duties are not 
less sacred than religious duties. 

The undersigned: will be assisted in the man- 
agement of the Christian Abolitionist, by Rev. 
G. W. Bassett, and other able and distinguish- 
ed writers, and it is designed to make it the 
Organ and Advocate of the Radical Abolition- 
ists of the North West. 

Trrms.—One copy for $2; three for $5; five 
for $8 ; ten for $15; and twenty to one address 
for $20, always in advance. 

N. B.—No subscription need be paid until 
the receipt of the first number, and no number 
will be issued until a sufficient list is obtained 
to secure its permanence. 


Horace H. Hinman. 
Pontiac, Dee. 1, 1856. 
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For the Radical Abolitionist, 
. WE MUST ARRANGE OUR PLAN 3. 
Brother Goodell—When I was a boy, and 
was amused by attending “ musters,” I was ac. 





customed to hear the rousing orders, “ Make 


ready! .Take aim! Fire!” 


We need such directions among our ranks, as 


Radical Abolitionists. In-earnest must we be- 
gin to prepare for the next Presidential contest. 


itgoing. We laboured, too, with some consider 
able effect ; and but for the treachery and folly 
of some of our associates in the same cause we 
should have established the business on a per- 
manent footing and placed the head of the con- 
cern in its proper position. We think, there- 





One thing I will “aim” to do. I will try to fore, in looking over the assets of the late Repub- 
get, some copies of your paper introduced to|lican party, that our honest contemporary has 


every post office in the county of Tompkins. 
I have engaged to preach for a year in New. 
field, (where I preached in my youth,) and 


though my parish is large, I design to make 


some visits to adjacent towns. I shall teach 
that there cannot be Law for slavery—that a 
Constitution “ordained to establish justice,” 
cannot uphold such zzjustice as American sla- 
very—and that if we would stop the extension 


of slavery, we must legally abolish the whole 
hideous system. 
Yours truly, 


JI-R. J. 


_— eo 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED. 


“ Resolutions have been introduced in the South 
Carolina islature deprecating the continual agita- 
tion of the abstract theories relating te the slave trade 
and other matters, as dividing and distracting the 
State, and alienating from her the support and 
sympathies of other states.” — Baltimore paper. 


Which means that the slave breeders of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Kentucky are not exactly 
pleased with the idea of a foreign competition in 
the market. The Richmond Enguirer, which 
lately followed the lead of Gov. Wise in favor 
of the foreign trade, has backed down on that 
subject, upon which it will be difficult for the 
slave States to be a unit. There is coming to 
be two antagonistic interests at the South, those 
of the slave growers, and the slave consum ers 
To which may be added a third—that of the 
non-slaveholders. 





Mr. Timothy Stannard, of Norfolk, Virginia, 
offered a vote for Fremont and Dayton, on 
election day, for which he was assaulted, threat- 
ened with hanging, dragged from the polls, and 
compelled to leave the city. Whereupon the 
N. Y. Tribune says: 


“ Mr. Stannard has already exhibited, at some 
cost to himself, a manly appreciation of his rights 
as a citizen, and the same appreciation of those 
rights ought to carry him still further. He 
ought to apply by memorial to Congress—and 
the same thing ought to be done by others who 
have been the victims of similar violences—set- 
ting forth this invasion of his rights, and ask- 
ing Congress to provide proper securities 
against such outrages for the future. Our Na- 
tional Government is worth but very little, and 
can hardly be expected to last long, if the right 
of suffrage under it is only to be exercised at 
the pleasure and with the consent of self-consti 
tuted supervisors, and at the risk of bodily harm 
and destruction of the property of those who 
presume to be their own judges as to the candi- 
dates for whom they will vcte.” 


To all which we heartily respond, Amen! 
That is the true doctrine. But if one Virginian 
may demand personal protection, at the hands 
of Congress, why may not any other and every 
other Virginian do the same? The Constitu 
tion knows no distinction between them. 








The following, from two of the prominen 
supporters of Fremont in this city, tells its ow 
story : 

Breakinc Up tHe CopaBTNERSHIP.—Our honest 


and amiable contemporaries of the Tribune seem 
tozthink that the entire assets of the Republicap 
party, which recently failed in business, belon 

exclusively to them. We must demur to this 
decision, We became a partner in this concern, 


and contributed a large. amount of capital to se, 


‘made a mistake in supposing that the stock in 
itrade belongs to them, and that it consists of 
their peculiar anti slavery ideas. That won’t do. 
The capital we contributed to the firm was not 
anti-slaverv—never will be anti-slavery. The 
votes for Fremont numbered nearly one million 
and eight hundred thousand ; and we venture to 
say that of this vast array not one-tenth were 
anti-slavery men, in the sense of our amiable 
and philosophical cotemporaries of the Tribune. 

The Tribune will remember hereafter not to 
appropriate political property which don’t be- 
long to it, and not to seek to monopolize or use 
that which others have an equal right with it to 
claim.—WV. Y. Herald. 


‘ BREAKING UP OF THE COPARTNERSHIP.—Our honest and 
amiable contemporaries of the THE TRIBUNE seem to think 
that the entire assets of the Republican party, which re- 


cently failed in business, belong oxclusiuely to them.— 
Herald.” 


By no means! As the priuciples of The Herald are 
among those “asserts,” we entreat whoever may have 
them in charge to dispose of them, elsewhere than in this 
quarter. They don’t “ belong” to us, “ exclusively” nor 
inclusively.—N, Y, Tribune. 

So that the Fremont party, by these statements, 
was made up of two opposite elements, pro- 
slavery and antislavery. We had hoped the 
policy in making up a political party out of 
two opposite elements, had become obsolete. 
The Whigs tried it with success, for a time, but 
it proved the ruin of the party, in the end. 








RADICAL ABOLITION IN ILLINOIS. 
See Notice of a State Convention of Radical 
Abolitionists, at Ottowa, (Ill.), January 7th. 
Also Prospectus of a new paper of the “Radical”’ 
stamp, to be published at Pontiac. 
Illinois is going ahead. Which State follows 
next ? 


THE INCENDIARY ABOLITIONISTS |! 


A new view of their wickedness |—A writer in 
the New Orleans Picayune, in treating of the 
dangers arising from the admission of the North- 
ern books into Southern communities, describes 
them as having been written with a view of ar- 
raying children against their parents, and con- 
sequently parents against thew children ;—vefer- 
ing, evidently, to slaves, and their slave-holding 
‘ parents.” 

Well, this is a touching appeal, we confess,— 
the most so we remember to have met with, on 
this topic. At the thought of direful strife be- 
tween “ parents and children,” we are almost 
inclined to desist, and leave our “ brethren of 
South” with their “children” to their coveted 
“domestic” repose. 

But let us look a little more closely into the 
matter. What acondition of things must that 
be, in the South, that could warrant such ap- 


'prehensions ? What is the relation between “pa- 
‘rents and children” in the slave States? And 
how are “children” treated by their ‘parents ?” 
Do they buy and sell them like cattle? Do they 
forbid them education? Do they debar them 
from the sanctities of marriage, and herd them 
together like beasts? Do they drive them, 
during life, to unpaid labor, at the crack of the 
whip? And is it because Northern writers 
sometimes hint that this is not exactly Christian- 
like and proper, that their books would “ array 
children against their parents, and consequently 
[parents against their children ?” 











